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CONCLUSION

THE purpose of this volume has been to summarize
what we know about Shakespeare. The documentary
records and early traditions of his life have been sup-
plemented by information in regard to the times and
places in which he lived, the literature which he read,
and the theaters for which he worked. The evolution
of the drama that grew up in those theaters has been
reviewed, and its manifest connections with Shake-
speare's own development have been indicated. That
development has been traced by means of a careful
determination of the chronology of the plays; and the
recognition of this growth of his powers has been shown
to be a necessary basis for a just estimate of their
achievement*

If, now, in conclusion, we attempt to define our
general impression of the man and his work, this
must inevitably take into account considerations of
environment and development. The man belonged
to Ms era, his city, and his profession. The documents
make it plain that he did not live apart, but in close
contact with the affairs of his day and generation*
The plays make it clear that few men ever became so
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